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THE SPANIARD 


AND THE UNIVERSAL DEMOCRAT 


Julian Gorkin 


I consider myself and will always consider myself to 
be one with the Spanish Republican emigration, to 
be one in spirit and in action with that part of 
Spain which has broken away from the homeland 
and which goes on sowing its bones throughout the 
world. We who belong to it are the victims, it would 
seem, of a double error: of having taken seriously 
the fight against Nazi-fascism which threatened the 
freedom of man, and of obstinately remaining true 
to ourselves in the midst of almost universal indif- 
ference. 

Is our legitimate pride not giving way to a sort 
of guilt complex? Whenever we meet someone, we 
are apt to read in his eyes: “These Spaniards, bear- 
ing their eternal problem on their back!” We are 
like a blemish which has appeared on the face of 
Europe—-and the world; it has been there so long 
that no one sees it anymore. 

One of the characters in a novel soon to be pub- 
lished makes this bitter exclamation: “How difficult 
it is to be a Spaniard in our times!” This difficulty 
is not created by the Spaniard himself, but by the 
universal democrat; ever since the Spanish Civil War 
the Spaniard seems to be putting the universal dem- 
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ocrat to the test. The consequences show what is 
really difficult: to be a democrat in the anguishing 
period of transition in which we are living. 


But I would like to reproach the Spanish emigra- 
tion, of which I am a part, for one thing: its ritual- 
istic repetition of a series of hackneyed phrases con- 
cerning the legitimacy of our republican rights, the 
justice of our cause, and the treachery of the demo- 
cratic world toward our rights and our cause. Few 
of us stop to take an accounting of our own errors, 
as though a recognition of their existence would 
diminish us in our own eyes and in the eyes of the 
world. I believe, on the contrary, that it would to 
some extent redeem us and strengthen our position 
for whatever the future may bring. 


Now to these errors another must be added: our 
lack of realism in analyzing the Spain of today, after 
fifteen years of totalitarian government, and in ana- 
lyzing our poor western world, worn down by the 
tremendous problems on whose solution the destiny 
of all humanity depends. 


For the majority of exiled Spaniards the problem 
of Spain, today as yesterday, is a primary problem; 
but for international opinion it is a secondary prob- 
lem and regardless of what its state of conscience 
may be, it is more a problem of strategy than one 
of ideological or moral principle. This contradiction 
works against us and, indirectly, against the universal 
democrat who has terrible problems to tackle con- 
cerning the defense and preservation of democracy. 


It is a fact that the totalitarianisms of Hitler and 
Mussolini enabled Franco to triumph before the 
World War; but it is also a fact that the terrible 
menace of Stalinist totalitarianism was what saved 
him after the war. If Stalin had wanted to liquidate 
Franco he could have lodged charges against him as 
a war criminal at Nuremberg for having sent the 
Blue Division to fight for Hitler in Russia. Instead, 
Blue Division survivors have been returned to Spain 
by Malenkov, whereas the Spanish refugees in Russia 
who have not disappeared are still kept in sequestra- 
tion. As long as Franco exists, Stalinism will have . 
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a propaganda weapon against the democracies, and 
Spain will not be fully integrated into the Western 
and Atlantic bloc. 

So, under the pretext of strengthening the anti- 
communist positions and forces, are the democracies 
not furthering both world reaction and world com- 
munism at the same time? Such has been the effect 
of the Washington-Madrid Pact, for example. This 
pact was a severe blow, a severe moral blow, for all 
of us, and it is putting many democratic consciences 
to the test throughout the world. Among ourselves 
the subsequent reactions have been disparate (and 
some absurd), ranging from undiscerning condem- 
nation to rationalization under the pretext that Spain 
(as though Franco were Spain!) had finally emerged 
from her traditional neutrality. In forming my own 
position I have tried to forget, insofar as is possible, 
my condition as a Spaniard and to form my opin- 
ion from the standpoint of a democrat and interna- 
tionalist. 

We are confronted by one reality which, in my 
opinion, is indisputable: that Stalinist totalitarianism 
is a threat to world peace—and to all of human 
civilization; this cannot be said of Francoist totali- 
tarianism for the simple reason that the latter lacks 
the strength and means to be a threat. But now that 
Nazism and fascism have disappeared, Francoism 
symbolizes the difference between reaction and de- 
mocracy. Take the example of Latin America: every 
time a dictatorial, fascist government imposes itself, 
it raises the Francoist flag; every time an authentic- 
ally democratic government triumphs, it wastes no 
time in condemning the Franco regime. Does not 
this then represent an effective danger to the cause 
of universal democracy? 

And there is a second reality which to me seems 
equally indisputable: in view of the present Euro- 
pean situation and the necessities of modern strategy, 
the Spanish territory could have an importance of 
the first order in case of war. If Germany, the funda- 
mental first line of defense, should fall one day to 
the Russians, then France and the Benelux countries 
would be irremediably condemned and the Iberian 
Peninsula would constitute a stupendous bridgehead. 
As Spaniards we may like this or not, but geography 
has nothing to do with likes and dislikes; and it 
seems senseless to me to speak of eventual neutrali- 
ties should war break out—a war that would be a 
world war just as the cold war of today is a world 
way. Whatever regime might be in power at the 
time, Spain could not remain neutral. Speaking from 
a purely strategic point of view, I can well under- 
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stand the Pentagon’s interest in maintaining bases in 
Spain. 

But, in democracies, can everything be reduced to 
problems of strategy? This, it seems to me, is a fun- 
damental question of our era. For the totalitarian 
Kremlin, doctrine and principles have become the 
mere means for mobilizing the masses behind its fifth 
columns; in reality the Kremlin subordinates every- 
thing to the problems of tactics and strategy; all are 
at the service of one central objective: to triumph, 
to impose, to dominate. But can the democracies imi- 
tate these totalitarian tactics without renouncing 
themselves, without moral and ideological suicide? No, 
it is not possible to oppose Stalinism by imitating or 
assimilating its methods; one would not be opposing 
it with a truly solid front, materially and morally 
speaking. The victor, in the long run, would be to- 
talitarianism itself, even though it may appear to 
have been vanquished by force of arms. Why was 
Stalin saved in order to help conquer Hitler, if pacts 
are now to be made with Franco in the fight against 
Stalinism? Might not pacts be made with a new 
Hitler if one should arise tomorrow? Does not all of 
this indicate that the democracies are drifting aim- 
lessly along, without principles and without a strong 
policy, giving in to a petty opportunism which weak- 
ens and morally unarms them? 

I believe in realism in politics; but realism without 
moral values and without principles operates against 
the reality which we wish to attain and gives the ad- 
vantage to the adversary. That the totalitarians take 
advantage of the weakness and crisis of the democ- 
racies cannot be doubted. It is obvious, to me, that 
Stalinism exploits the Washington-Madrid Pact to 
the hilt, both within Spain and without. And what 
is more important, if we renounce everything, all 
moral principles, in the name of anti-Stalinist stra- 
tegy, then what future are we preparing for human- 
ity? If the totalitarian bloc should triumph, catas- 
trophe; but if, in order to triumph ourselves, we 
must resign ourselves from now on to the idea of a 
military dictatorship or to a combination of mili- 
tarism and fascism, then isn’t that catastrophe enough 
in itself? The reasons for arms are all very well, since 
through arms the dramatic reality of our times asserts 
itself; but lacking the arms of reason, our arms may 
become the arms of an unreason useful to the enemy. 

What the democracies need, along with military 
power and strategy, is a popular and universal moral- 
ity and a true policy of human liberty; a reality and 
an ideal with which to face the future, superior to 
the demagogueries, the mirages and the falsehoods 
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of communism. Without this we expose ourselves to 
a generalization of the tragic experience of China. 
* * * 

What can we do? This question is directed to 
Spaniards. Above all, we must reject the clichés 
and undiscriminating condemnations. Spain exists in 
the most anomalous of circumstances. There are, in 
reality, three Spains: the totalitarian and sequestered 
Spain which, under the name of national, is in real- 
ity the anti-nation, the anti-Spain; the emigrated or 
peregrine Spain which, to a certain extent and to 
its blame, has converted itself into a half-dead branch 
of the Spanish tree; and, thirdly, the real Spain. The 
real Spain exists within the country and is composed 
of the enormous majority of Spaniards who want their 
salvation in order to become integrated with the free 
and democratic concord of peoples. 

An abyss exists between the Spain of Franco and 
the real Spain which the former is incapable of 
bridging. But isn’t there also a kind of abyss, made 
by our past errors and our present incomprehension, 
between that real Spain and the emigration? This 
latter abyss could and should be filled by an honest 
recognition of our errors, by a profound analysis of 
the Spanish reality such as it is, by a conscious and 
courageous integration of that reality with a prepara- 
tion for the future and by an effort to unite all the 
creative forces which have a right to that future. An 
authentically national conscience should emerge from 
all this, not over an abyss of the past, but upon the 
constructive and creative necessities. I know that the 
task is not an easy one; but if we refuse to recognize 
it and to undertake it with decision, then the abyss 
will continue and will end by swallowing up the 
Spanish substance. 

Our primary task is to isolate totalitarian Spain 
from the real Spain. Only in recognizing this task 
can we very seriously say to the democratic world: 
“You have to choose between Franco and Spain, and 
to realize that those who make alliances with the for- 
mer cannot count on the latter. On the contrary, alli- 
ances made by democracies with Franco might well 
end by throwing Spain into the arms of the commu- 
nists, which is the worst thing that could happen. 
We want to save Spain from Francoist totalitarianism 
in order to prevent her falling under the influence 
of communist totalitarianism, so that she may be- 
come fully integrated into the active cause-—and de- 
fense—of European and universal democracy.” But 
to live up to these words we must begin by integrat- 
ing ourselves, without equivocation and without neu- 
tralities, into the cause of democracy against Stalin- 
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ist totalitarianism. The democracies’ incomprehension 
with respect to our situation does not, in any instance, 
justify our desertion from the democratic cause. In 
the great struggle of our times I cannot remain 
neutral, and wherever I may be I will defend de- 
mocracy against Stalinism, not only in my capacity 
as a democrat, but also in my capacity as a Spaniard. 
Perhaps the drifting of the democracies may close 
for all of us the possibility of the democratic recon- 
quest of Spain? 

I believe that as far as Europe is concerned, there 
is this latent contradiction: Europe cannot become 
democratically united if Franco Spain is included; 
but, on the other hand, a united Europe would be 
lame without the inclusion of Spain. By working 
firmly in favor of Spain and in favor of Europe, we 
work against Franco. A free Spain can aspire to be- 
come the point of confluence between a united Eu- 
rope, Spanish-speaking America, and Africa. There 
we have a magnificent perspective for foreign policy. 
A Mediterranean pact is little short of impossible with 
both Tito of Yugoslavia and Franco of Spain at the 
same time. 

Also, we could and we should have excellent cards 
to play in America. Today a certain tension is ap- 
parent between Washington and Madrid. Franco 
wants dollars, many dollars, without which he cannot 
save himself from his serious economic and financial 
crisis. Of principle interest to America are the mili- 
tary bases administered by its technicians. Say what 
you like, up to now Washington has not identified 
itself with the Franco regime, nor has it contributed 
a quantity of capital sufficient to indicate a desire 
to colonize Spain. The period of truce through which 
the world is passing and which, in my opinion, will 
last several years, can work against the Franco re- 
gime. America, on the other hand, is not a mono- 
lithic entity: the Pentagon, one branch of the Catho- 
lic Church, and all of those who confuse realism 
with reaction, are against us; but the powerful labor 
unions, on their way to unification, and all of the 
United States that is authentically democratic, are 
with us. 

The cause of the freedom of Spain still has nu- 
merous adherents throughout the world. Disunited 
ourselves, and lacking in clear and dynamic thought 
with respect to what we want Spain to be in the 
world of today, we have not, up to now, been able 
to reunite these adherents, to inspire them with con- 
fidence and to demonstrate to them that the future 
of Spain, of our Spain, is closely united to the demo- 
cratic future of the world. 








PORTUGAL IN 1955 


George Dennis 


In a hotel in a Portuguese provincial town there 
hangs a notice which is reminiscent of Fascist Italy: 
“Guests are requested to refrain from talking polli- 
tics.” And traveling from Franco’s- Spain into Sala- 
zar’s Portugal is indeed not unlike going from Hitler’s 
Germany into Mussolini’s Italy. 

The first thing one notices is the apparent absence 
of that constant tension which, in Spain, may never 
quite reach the boiling point, but which is always 
there. Portugal appears to be a more easy going coun- 
try. One of my first “sights” was a statue in the 
border town of Valenca do Minho of a little boy 
sheltering a little girl from the rain with a gigantic 
stone umbrella under the towering walls of the 
Vauban fortress. 

This first impression, however, is as misleading as 
first impressions often are. The tension 7s there, but 
it has been driven underground by almost thirty 
years of a dictatorial regime and by the fatalistic 
resignation which years of fruitless efforts have im- 
posed upon the opposition. There was a moment, after 
the death of Marshall Carmona, when it seemed as 
though the opposition would be permitted to come 
into the open. The regime announced that the elec- 
tion of Carmona’s successor would be free and that 
opposition candidates would be allowed. But this 
liberal mood soon passed—the government became 
alarmed not so much by the strength of the opposi- 
tion but by the very fact that it still existed—and 
the authoritarian pattern was resumed. The opposi- 
tion’s freedom of expression was first curtailed and 
then abolished, and the “‘free’’ presidential elections 
became a farce, ending in the expected victory of 
the official candidate. 

The opposition is scattered and disunited. Its ideo- 
logical inspirations range all the way from monarchy 
to communism. The leading parties are the monar- 
chists, the liberal republicans, the socialists, and the 
communists who masquerade as the “Movement for 
Democratic Unity.” Each remains in contact with 
groups of exiles sharing their political faith. Except 
for the communists, they all share a common ina- 
bility to attract the country’s youth. The opposition 
is latgely composed of middle-aged men who still re- 
member Portugal’s democratic days. Many of them 
were defendants at the trials which marked the be- 
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ginning of the present regime. The young men, if 
they are politically inclined, tend to accept whatever 
posts the regime offers them. If they are not, then 
football provides a ready outlet for their passions 
and energies. (“Football is important,” a young 
Spanish actor told me, “because as long as people 
think about football they don’t think about politics.” 
This is equally true for Portugal, if not more so.) 
One of the strongest counts against the Salazar re- 
gime is this corruption of youth, with the result that 
communism appears to many idealistic young Por- 
tuguese, especially to students, not as what it really 
is but as the only antidote to Salazarism. 

The ‘Movement for Democratic Unity” is the 
only opposition group which appears to be active. 
Led by Professor Rui Gomes, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, it painted the word “peace” on many 
walls during last year’s crisis in Portuguese India and 
came out in favor of negotiations with the Indian 
government. A circular letter advocating such nego- 
tiations was sent to leading Portuguese newspapers. 
The government asked the newspaper editors not to 
publish the letter. 

When some of them refused, the government 
changed its mind and decided that the best course 
was to publish the letter and use it against the com- 
munists. This was done and the slogan “The com- 
munists are for appeasement; the communists are for 
treason”’ was plastered all over Portugal with appro- 
priate explanatory texts. 

One interesting feature of Portuguese opposition 
is that its motives are ideological rather than eco- 
nomic. Its personnel is recruited almost exclusively 
from the bourgeoisie, a class which certainly “never 
had it so good” as under Salazar. But it values free- 
dom above the material attractions the regime offers. 
Thus Portugal’s leading writers are, almost without 
exception, opposed to the regime. To name them 
here might make trouble for them; but everyone in 
Portugal knows their names and their views. The 
government leaves them in peace except for occa- 
sional nuisance acts such as the refusal of a passport 
for travel abroad or the banning of a book. 

Nor is it any secret in Portugal that the opposition 
centers in Oporto and Coimbra. Oporto is to Lisbon 
what Barcelona is to Madrid, except that it does not 
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go in for regionalism. Thirty years of authoritarian- 
ism have not been able to wean Oporto from her 
traditional love of freedom. An old man, a retired 
policeman, recalled how a sergeant entered the police 
station back in 1912 and asked the men “‘to go out 
and fight for her.” “Her,” of course, was freedom. It 
is typical of Oporto that her main square, the Plaza 
da Liberdade, is crowned with a statue of King Pedro 
IV, who defeated the last attempt to restore abso- 
lutism, while Lisbon’s Avenida da Liberdade leads 
up to a statue of the Marqués de Pombal, an en- 
lightened despot, but nonetheless a despot. 

As for Coimbra, it is still the home of Portugal’s 
leading university, a town steeped in academic tra- 
dition. Her inhabitants like to emphasize their love 
of freedom and their independence of “Lisbon”— 
Lisbon as a state of mind, that is, rather than as the 
capital of the country. Salazar himself is well aware 
of this feeling. On a recent visit to Coimbra he ad- 
dressed a student meeting with these remarkable 
words: “I know that you don’t like me and that 
you are against me. But when you grow older— 
and may Heaven grant that it takes you a long time 
—you will understand and appreciate me better. For 
politics is dialectics; but history is integration.” 

It is Portugal’s history which largely explains why 
her present dictatorship is less harsh than that of her 
neighbor to the east. In Spain, Franco established 
himself after a civil war of three years duration which 
cost over a million dead and left a legacy of hatred 
and resentment which even today shows no sign of 
subsiding. Salazar, on the other hand, came to power 
almost by stealth, after a mild military pronuncia- 
miento which appeared to be merely one of many. 
Portugal has had many changes of regime but no 
large-scale bloodshed since Pedro IV won his war 
against the absolutist claimant, Dom Miguel, well 
over a century ago. So the present regime can well 
afford to be less crude. 

Its censorship is certainly more lax. All kinds of 
books are openly published and sold in Portugal 
which would be banned in Spain on political or re- 
ligious grounds. Marx is not on sale in Lisbon, but 
the works of the Brazilian communist novelist Jorge 
Amado are. And so is The Great Conspiracy against 
Peace by Albert Kahn and Michael Sayers. Ber- 
nanos’ Les Grands Cimetiéres sous la Lune can be 
had in Portuguese translation, and so can Stendhal’s 
Le Rouge et le Noir, and Papini’s The Devil. (The 
latter book, placed on the Papal Index and conse- 
quently banned in Spain, was the prize possession of 
a Spanish friend who had received it as a gift from 
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the bishop of his native town, with annotations in- 
dicating that His Reverence had thoroughly enjoyed 
reading it.) 

It would seem that, for all the friendship between 
Salazar and the Patriarch of Lisbon, the Portuguese 
Church does not quite enjoy the same political power 
as the Spanish Church. It is not for nothing that the 
Salazarist regime is said to “have the face of a beata 
(a pious old lady) but to carry a lay stick.” The 
Spanish Church has two representatives on the Cen- 
sorship Board; the Portuguese Church has none. In 
both countries, Catholic Action exercises a supple- 
mentary “moral” censorship over and above the of- 
ficial one. But the greatest theatrical success when I 
was in Lisbon, “A Severa” by Julio Dantas, had re- 
ceived from Catholic Action the category Number 
Four—outright condemnation. It is not easy to un- 
derstand why, for Julio Dantas has done for the story 
of A Severa—who was in real life a fairly unscrupu- 
lous lady of the town—what Zorrilla did for Don 
Juan: he has romanticized it and sentimentalized it 
beyond all reason. Possibly the Church has not for- 
given Dantas his impenitent liberalism, 

Another way in which the Portuguese censorship 
differs from the Spanish is that it is much more open. 
Every newspaper in Portugal carries the notice: ““This 
edition of pages has been passed by the cen- 
sor.” And this censorship covers even the booklets 
and sheets of love-song lyrics sold in railway trains 
and on street corners. 

The most serious accusation that can be made 
against the Salazar regime is that it is leaving the 
country’s real problems untouched, to be dealt with 
by its successors. This is especially true in the sphere 
of economics where the policy is to leave the status 
quo untouched in its essentials while introducing su- 
perficial changes. Now the number one economic 
problem of Portugal is simply the grinding poverty 
of the majority of her inhabitants contrasted with 
great wealth in very few hands. One need not be a 
professional economist to reach this conclusion; it is 
sufficient to use one’s eyes and see, for example, the 
tragic number of children and adults who go bare- 
foot, not only in the country but also in the poorer 
quarters of a city like Oporto. This situation has 
been criticized by such courageous men as Antonio 
Sergio, the veteran historian whose “Essays” have 
formed generation after generation of young Portu- 
guese. In his introduction to Gilberto Freyre’s O 
Mundo Que O Portugues Criou, first published in 
Brazil and now also in Portugal, Sergio writes of 





‘the agricultural laborer: “Practically nothing re- 
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mains to this poorest of men for buying anything; 
and so he only uses what he produces himself. And 
since this class, the most numerous of the nation, 
lacks even a minimum buying capacity, neither com- 
merce nor industry has any chance of rapid expan- 
sion. Nor is this class, living the way it does, able 
to pay taxes, and so the state has no means to 
finance the most valuable public services, namely 
those which affect the progress and education of the 
people.” 

There can be no question that the Salazar policies 
have accomplished a number of economic successes, 
particularly in the spheres of public finance, devel- 
opment of light industries and electrification. (The 
production of electricity has trebled in the last 15 
years.) But these successes can in no way counter- 
balance the basic failure of the regime. As for its 
social policy, of which so much is being made by 
its admirers abroad, I can only quote a Portuguese 
newspaper editor who had just returned from a trip 
to Scandinavia: “You know, in theory our social 
legislation is even more advanced than that of the 
Scandinavian countries. In practice, of course, it is 
another story.” 

To round out the economic picture, it might be 
noted that Portugal does not, like Spain, have two 
competing economies—a private and a state-con- 
trolled one. There is no Portuguese equivalent of the 
Instituto Nacional de Industria. Direct government 
ownership of industry is confined to such exceptional 
cases as arms factories. For the rest, the government 
helps private enterprise to branch out into public 
utility, housing, electricity, etc. by advancing 30% 


of the necessary capital. 

One of Antonio Sergio’s most telling remarks in 
the introduction already mentioned is: “It is with 
historical and patrioteering rhetoric that the people 
are being galvanized among us.” The walls of the 
towns and villages of Portugal are the best proof of 
this. They are covered with posters, newspapers and 
inscriptions appealing to the Portuguese to fight for 
the preservation of their heritage in India, as if that 
were the most important thing in their lives. The 
appeals are peppered with quotations all the way 
from the Lusiads to this gem from the pen of a 
Colonel Ribeiro Casais from Goa: “Portugal, 
through the work of Salazar, has once more become 
a lighthouse to the peoples of the world.” 

The government makes a good deal of propaganda 
for its anti-illiteracy campaign, and 300,000 Portu- 
guese are said to have learned to read and write 
during the last two or three years. But what the 
government naturally does not mention is the ap- 
palling sterility of Portuguese cultural life today. 
While the tortured nineteenth century (which in 
Portugal lasted until 1926) produced men of Eu- 
ropean stature like Herculano and Eca de Queiroz, 
there is no one of that class in the country today. 

The great question current in Portugal is that of 
succession. Salazar is 67, which means that, in this 
age of Churchill and Adenauer, he is still, as_poli- 
ticlans go, a comparatively young man. But he is a 
very tired man. One of his friends told me that 
Salazar aged twenty years in the months between 
Pearl Harbor and the decision to grant the Allies 
bases in the Azores. The Salazarist movement is less 

a political party than some- 











thing resembling Primo de 
Rivera’s Union Patridtica. I 
saw no sign of its existence 
during my stay in Portugal. 
And so everybody is talking 
about Salazar’s possible suc- 
cessors, everybody that is ex- 
cept Salazar himself, who 








definitely discourages that 
kind of talk. 

The epitaph of Salazarism 
may yet be the judgment 
made by a contemporary Por- 
tuguese writer on a former 
period of crisis: “Peace was 
won, but freedom was lost, 
and the price proved too high 
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THE NEW EMIGRATION 


FROM SPAIN 


Elena de la Souchére 


At the same time that the Franco regime intensifies 
its campaign to effect the return to Spain of the 
political emigrants of the Civil War, a current of 
emigration to France is to be noted among the new 
generation of Spain’s youth. 


Living conditions of the new emigration 


At the end of World War II the French Government 
rewarded the Spanish fighters of the liberation for 
their valiant conduct by conceding a special status 
to the entire Spanish political emigration which im- 
plies, among other privileges, the right to work in 
France. This right is usually denied to Spaniards 
who cross the Pyrenees frontier bearing papers is- 
sued by authorities of the Franco regime. 

Earlier agreements regulating the interchange of 
French and Spanish workers have never been re- 
newed because of the tense relations existent between 
the two countries since the Civil War in Spain, there- 
fore the new emigrants have no legal status what- 
soever on French territory. So, in order to overcome 
the obstacles which they encounter upon their arrival 
in France, they endeavor to obtain documentation 
classifying them as political refugees. While the Fran- 
coist newspaper campaign continues, hailing an early 
“liquidation” of the so-called refugee problem, and 
urging the older refugees to return to Spain, a reverse 
trend is being demonstrated by the long line of young 
Spaniards between the ages of 16 and 30 in the Paris 
offices of the Spanish Republican Government in 
Exile, who hope to avail themselves of their situa- 


tion as new refugees in order to obtain the right to 
work in France. 





ELENA DE LA SOUCHERE is a writer on inter- 
national affairs who has specialized in Hispanic mat- 
ters, in which she is considered an authority. Her 
articles have appeared in many European and Latin 
American publications. Of both Spanish and French 
antecedents, she now resides in Paris, where she is a 
member of the editorial staff of France Observateur. 
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This new emigration which is establishing itself 
by degrees on French territory presents a serious legal 
and human problem for the Office of (Spanish) 
Refugees (affiliated with the French Department of 
the Exterior). In their efforts to find logical and 
humane solutions to these cases the Spanish employees 
of the Office are constantly coming up against the 
resistance of the French functionaries, who are in- 
clined to interpret the pertinent regulations in an ever 
more restrictive sense. This change is partly due to 
the threat of unemployment which exists in various 
branches of France’s economy, and partly to the 
Rightist trend which is ever more predominant in 
French administrative atmosphere. 

Rightist elements who favor a pact with the Fran- 
co Government and a repeal of the status conceded 
to the Spanish refugees can not count on a majority 
in the French Parliament. But they do not show 
themselves to be disposed to authorize the Office of 
Refugees to concede the privileged status of refugee 
to the new emigrants. 

In spite of this restrictive tendency, a small min- 
ority of the new emigrants have succeeded in ob- 
taining a work permit, either by presenting an affi- 
davit from some establishment guaranteeing them 
work, or through the intervention of the Office of 
Refugees. Some have had no choice but to return 
to Spain, but the majority stay on in France, living 
on hunger and hopes, or working illegally under 
more or less abusive conditions. An emigrant work- 
ing in this illegal way becomes a sort of captive, at 
the mercy of his employer’s avarice. Typical of this 
situation is the case of a boy from Madrid, a phi- 
losophy student, at present employed in a carpenter’s 
shop where he works for ten consecutive hours a day, 
including Sundays, for a daily wage of 1,000 francs 
(about $3). Of this sum 500 francs are exacted 
from him every day by his landlord. 


A generation without hope 


Who are these new emigrants who wish to settle and 


‘work in France, but whose path is obstructed by the 
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obstacles inherent in the confused state of Franco- 
Spanish relations? Why did they decide to leave their 
country, and to what degree do they deserve the 
status of political refugees? 

There is no doubt that their number includes a 
small minority of authentic members of clandestine 
organizations, who have had to cross the border in 
order to escape police persecution; nor are the birds 
of adventure in search of new horizons likely to be 
absent from this new peregrine generation. But aside 
from these exceptions, it can be affirmed that 90% 
of the new emigration is made up of young workers 
of good will. It has not been easy for them to come 
to the decision to leave their own country, where 
their legitimate aspirations for material and spiritual 
improvement languished in a tense atmosphere of 
economic stagnation, moral conformism and political 
tyranny. Among the new emigrants are students in 
search of spiritual liberation and workers in search 
of remunerative working conditions. All have aban- 
doned their homes in search of a hope, and of an 
attractive way of life which the Spain of today does 
not have to offer to the new generations. 

Very characteristic of this mentality was the an- 
swer given by a student who had just arrived in 
France to a journalist who had congratulated him 
for the spirit of optimism which he had revealed, in 
spite of the disillusioning experiences which he had 
had during the first weeks of his stay in France. 
“Optimism,” he said, “prospers outside of Spain. 
Here there is a future. But in Spain we have no 
hope.” Under the Franco domination Spain has be- 
come a country without hope. 

The spirit of some of these young people is, how- 
ever, somewhat tinged with illusions and childishness. 
In the depths of their ignorance and misery they 
dream of a French “El Dorado” where the conquis- 
tadors of today can make fabulous fortunes within 
a few years time. Only a few days ago a young store 
clerk from Madrid who had arrived recently in Paris 
came to tell us his troubles. He had planned to save 
up enough money within a few months to return 
to Spain and marry his fiancee. But the anticipated 
earnings reduced themselves to 2,000 francs ($5.70) 
a day for work as a stone-mason. This is a much 
larger quantity than he would have earned in Spain 
where for the same kind of work he would have 
earned between 22 and 25 pesetas (55c to 62c) a 
day, (if one compares these daily wages in terms 
of their power to purchase bread, then the Spanish 
mason and his French colleague would be respectively 
earning 4 and 36 kilos of bread a day) but this is 
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still considerably less than were the fabulous earnings 
which the young clerk had dreamt of. 

But leaving aside the small minority of deluded 
ones, the majority of the young emigrants view the 
future seriously and with courage. “We do not ask 
any favors,” said a dark little Asturian girl, recently 
arrived in Paris where she has found herself a job 
in a Latin Quarter café. “We are prepared to work 
hard. As for myself,” she added, “I like to work; 
but I like to work in something which will prosper 
and bear fruit.” 


The pilgrims of hunger 
A brief study of some of the cases selected from the 
long list of young pilgrims in misery might be illu- 
minating. 

Here, for instance, is a 16 year-old boy from a 
country village of the province of Zamora. 

“Why did you come to France, Paquito? Don't 
you have any family?” 

“Yes, but in my town one earns very little. My 


_ father earns 12 to 15 pesetas (30c-37c) for a day’s 


work, sun to sun . . . when there is work, that is. 
After paying the rent and buying two kilos of bread, 
there is nothing left. And I have two sisters and a 
little brother 6 years old.” 

“Well why didn’t you stay there to work and 
help your family?” 

“Labor abounds in my village. No, I had to go 
away to a richer country in order to be in a position 
to help my family.” 

Paco, who works as an apprentice electrician, sends 
a modest money order home to his mother every 
month. 

We encountered another recently arrived young 
Spaniard in a hut which had been loaned to him by 
a Spanish family. It was in a kitchen garden in the 
outskirts of Paris. His name is Ignacio, and he comes 
from a town in Navarre, near the frontier. 

“Did you leave clandestinely>”’ 

“YT had planned to, but fortunately I found out 
that the young people who try to cross the frontier 
often end their journeys in the jails of the military 
command on the Pamplona frontier. I tried to leave 
officially, but the authorities, who want to curb the 
emigration movement, deny exit permits to young 
people of doubtful political loyalty. Finally I obtained 
an exit permit thanks to a certificate issued by the 
priest in my home town. And here I am.” 

“What are you thinking of doing?” 

“Any work that will give me a minimum to live 
on, and time to study; that is what I came here for.” 
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Ignacio had not been able to continue his studies 
for lack of means. The beneficiaries of the few 
scholarships offered by the Ministry of Education 
and other public entities are chosen among the sons 
and relatives of the “hierarchs” of the regime. At the 
expense of many sacrifices Ignacio’s father, a modest 
employee, had succeeded in defraying his tuition 
which amounted to about 1000 pesetas annually, but 
he could not continue this effort. The young man had 
no choice but to give up his studies in medicine 
which, including the cost of matriculation and books, 
incurs a minimum expense of 2000 pesetas yearly. 

“Here 2000 pesetas are the equivalent of approx- 
imately 16,000 francs, an annual payment which is 
the equivalent of about one half of the monthly 
salary of the most modest French office worker. 


“But in Spain 2000 pesetas represent four months 
in the life of a man.” 


The heritage of the war 


Most of the young emigrants bear with them the dra- 
matic heritage of the Civil War and the repressions. 
Ignacio’s father had been imprisoned for several years 
in the dungeons of the regime. Another newly ar- 
rived student had been harbored in a children’s shel- 
ter outside of Barcelona during the Civil War, after 
the death of his mother, a victim of the Italian bom- 
bers. Pilar, a stenographer from Madrid who has 
been in Paris for eight months, lost her father and 
her sister in the prisons of the regime. 

The life of Felipe, a small dark Sevillian, has been 
even more dramatic. His mother, a political refugee, 
was detained in a concentration camp in France dur- 
ing the World War; he was separated from her and 
sent to an extermination camp in Germany. Saved 
by a miracle, he was one of a group of Spanish boys 
repatriated by the Red Cross at the end of the World 
War. He was sent to an orphanage in Barcelona 
where 600 boys, ranging in age from 3 to 18, all 
lived together in filthy promiscuity; their number in- 
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cluded orphans, beggars, vagrants, inverted adoles- 
cents and juvenile delinquents condemned by the 
courts. 

“Did the priests conduct classes? Did they teach 
the boys to read and write?” 


““They only gave lessons to those under seven years 
of age. After that age we were obliged to devote 
ourselves to manual labor. The monastery received 
all the profits of our labor.” 

Upon leaving the orphanage, Felipe became an 
apprentice in a cement factory, where he worked 
on two shifts, morning and night shifts, thereby ful- 
filling two days work every day. For 14 hours work 
he earned 22 pesetas (55c). Fortunately he was able 
to get in touch with an uncle living in Paris who 
helped him to get to France. 

We could go on citing examples of these pilgrims 
of hunger. They present an extensive gallery of hu- 
man types: the orphans of the war and the perse- 
cuted, the ignorant and the students, the deluded and 
the courageous, the vagabonds and the workers, all 
bear with them the same heritage of misery and 
despair. In their situation as defenseless victims of 
the Franco regime they deserve the sympathy and 
support of all democrats. ° 

But one must not forget that these youths, whose 
presence on foreign soil clearly demonstrates the fail- 
ure of the economic and educational work of the 
regime, represent only a minimum percentage of that 
hungry and desperate youth of Spain which dreams 
of far horizons of liberty and well-being. 

No matter how much help is given to these emi- 
grants of the new generation, nothing will have been 
resolved as long as the determining causes of the 
juvenile emigration persist in Spain: incapacity, eco- 
nomic impotence and the moral failure of the re- 
gime. But these problems will have to be resolved 
within Spain. 

Paris, September, 1955 
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notes from Washington 





Bart Allan 


Cost of the bases 

The latest estimate of the cost of the airbases and 
naval facilities is $200 million for the airbases and 
$77 million for the naval facilities, including airstrips 
at La Rota. All these expenditures are under the De- 
fense Department and have nothing to do with as- 
sistance under Mutual Security. 

However a Senate committee was told that the De- 
fense Department has “a bulk authorization for clas- 
sified overseas projects” of considerably more than a 
billion dollars on which it may draw for programs in 
Spain as well as elsewhere. 


Economic aid budget increased 

The amount budgeted for Spain in the Mutual Se- 
curity act has been increased from $28 million to 
$50 million, of which $22 million will be used for 
agricultural commodities. 

Although the President’s budget and the Foreign 
Operations program only called for the original $28 
million, certain influences immediately set to work 
to increase this amount. First the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee increased it to $50 million, then the 
House Appropriations Committee cut it back to $28 
million. When the bill went to the Senate Committee 
the sum was bounced up to $50 million again, and 
in this form it was finally passed. 

When a spokesman for the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, Norman S. Paul, was questioned be- 
fore two committees on increasing the amount for 
Spain, he said: 

“We feel that the need does not exist for more than 
the $28 million we are requesting for Spain next year. 
The local costs of bases are being paid in pesetas and 
those are generated through the sale of commodities 
as a result of prior years’ programs. They will not 
have been expended next year by any means.” 

S. H. Van Dyke, regional director of European 
Operations, told a Senate committee: “We believe 
from what we know about the Spanish construction 
program that sufficient pesetas will be available for 
the United States to supply its needs in 1956 at the 
lower ‘program level. We will not be using during 
1956 the pesetas which this extra money will 
generate.” 
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But Franco got word to some of the lawmakers 
that if the FOA couldn’t use an extra $22 million, 
he could. 


Ellender attacks increase for Spain 

Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana attacked the 
increased budget for Spain on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. He said: “Today we are spending millions build- 
ing airports in Spain. . . . If we continue to spend 
millions more in that country, such expenditures are 
bound to affect their economy directly and increase 
inflation. We shall disrupt the Spanish economy.” 


The President will decide 

When the President signed the Mutual Security biil 
he gave more than a broad hint that he is not dis- 
posed to hand $50 million to Franco. The President 
noted that there were a number of countries to which 
Congress had assigned “at least’? a certain number 
of dollars. He commented: “I regard these provisions 
as authorizations, and also as limitations on the avail- 
ability of the amounts specified, rather than as di- 
rectives.”” 

At the White House it was explained that the Pres- 
ident himself would decide how much money would 
be allotted to Spain, and he would pay no attention 
to the provision that at least $50 million be given to 
it unless he felt the money was actually needed. 


Dulles favors Spain in NATO 

The drive to crash-land Spain into NATO has the 
powerful support of both the State and the Defense 
Departments. Although their spokesmen are careful 
not to make statements for publication, they revealed 
their feelings in the matter under questioning before 
Congressional Committees. Prior to the Geneva Con- 
ference, both Secretary of State Dulles and Admiral 
Radford went on record as favoring Spain in NATO. 

When Secretary of State Dulles appeared before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, he was asked 
by Congressman Albert P. Morano, of Connecticut: 

“T recently introduced a resolution which would 
have the effect of requesting our State Department 
to do someting about bringing Spain into NATO. 
Can you tell us what the State Department position 
is on the question of admitting Spain into NATO?” 

Dulles replied: “The State Department would be 
sympathetic to that result.” 

Admiral Radford, before the same committee, when 
asked whether NATO would not be more effective 
with Spain as a member, replied: 

(Continued on page 13) 
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NOTES FROM MEXICO 


Sr. Javier Martin Artajo, brother of the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, made a visit to Mexico 
recently. Various explanations have been offered by 
Sr. Artajo and his friends as to the purpose of his 
trip, such as personal business matters, or to raise 
funds from among the “gachupines’ (old Spanish 
residents in Mexico who have prospered here) for 
the purpose of constructing some reservoirs in the 
Ebro valley. But in reality his trip had quite another 
purpose. 

During his stay here Sr. Artajo requested inter- 
views with various members of the Spanish Repub- 
lican emigration. Some of these, among them D. Fe- 
lipe Sanchez Roman, the eminent Spanish legal au- 
thority, refused to see him; others agreed to talk 
with him. A dinner was given at the Asturian center 
which was attended by some refugees. 

We can report that during the course of the din- 
ner the conversation, led by Sr. Artajo, dealt almost 
exclusively with the problem of Spain, and specif- 
ically with the problem of Franco’s succession. Al- 
though Sr. Artajo expressed confidence that the lat- 
ter would live for many more years and referred to 
the training that the Infante Juan Carlos is re- 
ceiving, designed to form him in Franco’s own image, 
he took no pains to conceal from his dinner com- 
panions that in his opinion “the opportunity for a 
restoration has gone by.” 

During his conversation Sr. Artajo also indicated 
that the American presence in Spain was beginning 
to worry the regime, but that they felt obliged to en- 
dure it, for two reasons: “The danger of a Russian 
invasion and the economic-financial situation of the 
regime.” 

The point that I would like to emphasize here con- 
cerns the real objective of Sr. Artajo’s visit. If he 
expressed himself in a frank and friendly way to his 
table companions—and of that I am certain—he 
only did so in order to prepare the way for the real 
purpose of his visit: to try to persuade the Spanish 
refugees to return to Spain. In this connection he ex- 
pressed confidence that the insults and injuries to 
the exiles would cease, affirming that the doors to 
Spain would be unconditionally opened. But we can 
testify that neither those refugees who attended the 
dinner nor those who were informed of the proposals 
allowed themselves to be taken in by them; all gave 
a decided NO in response. 
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The problem of the refugees is a problem which 
worries Spain’s rulers and which, furthermore, is 
more complicated every day, not only because of the 
quality and quantity of the refugees who continue 
to be a living proof of the failure of the regime, but 
for the new and uncontainable emigration which 
crosses over into France every day by clandestine 


ways, fleeing from the economic misery of Spain 
today. 


A campaign of this nature has been started in 
South America as well. The writer Giménez Caba- 
llero, one of the official “intellectuals” of the regime, 
has been traveling for months in Latin America, 
talking against Franco and his regime everywhere, 
and trying to make contacts with other refugees. Al- 
though this campaign was initiated with Franco’s 
knowledge, it is directed and sustained by the Span- 
ish middle class. Judging by the news and data that 
we receive from Spain, we can affirm that the middle 
class, that is to say the small property owner and 
fixed income group, is the class which has reasorr 
to be and is most profoundly opposed to the present 
regime. Taxes have been raised from 400% to 800% 
of their 1936 levels; government control in matters 
of sowing, harvesting and sale of products is asphyx- 
iating. This explains why resentment against the re- 
gime is felt more strongly by the middle classes than 
in the working classes—not that the majority of the 
working classes are not opposed to the regime as well. 


Mexico, September 1955 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 12) 


“Speaking militarily, I would say ‘yes’ to that ques- 
tion.” 


Nixon to bypass Spain 
Rumors about an impending visit to Spain by Vice- 
President Nixon have proved to be no more than 
that. Nixon is planning a visit to North Africa and 
the Near East, but at his office it was stated that 
his present schedule does not include “good will” 
visits to Europe. 

Washington, September 1955 
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Editorial 


MOROCCO 


Activities of the Franco regime in Morocco have been 
the subject of commentaries of a more or less emo- 
tional nature, as much from the point of view of 
the French interests as from that of the Spanish au- 
thorities and of the anti-Franco Spanish opinion. But 
the facts of the situation are what should count. 

General Garcia Valifio, High Commissioner of the 
Spanish Zone in Morocco, has been very severely cri- 
ticized by the French press for his attitude toward 
the Moroccan nationalists. During a demonstration 
in Tetuan in favor of the deposed Sultan Moham- 
med Ben Youssef, General Garcia Valifio accepted a 
petition from the demonstrators, handed to him by 
Abd-El]-Kalek Torres, head of the Moroccan Re- 
form Party, and requested Torres to convey his best 
wishes and sympathy to the demonstrators. 


In an article entitled “Morocco on the Front Page” 
appearing in the August 22 issue of the French re- 
view Combat, the French Senator M. Michel Doré 
accused Spain of acting frankly as an adversary. 


The socialist deputy, M. Marcel-Edmond Naege- 
lem, an ex-cabinet minister and former governor of 
Algeria, has publicly denounced the “intolerable med- 
dling” of Spanish personages in the internal affairs 
of the French Zone. 

On the other hand the Spanish press, which, as 
we know, is entirely government controlled, has re- 
peatedly stated that France not only offended the 
Moroccan people when she deposed Sultan Moham- 
med Ben Youssef, but that she took additional ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to insult Spain; that in 
committing her grave error of dethroning the Sultan 
by unilateral decision Spain was not consulted, and 
that Spain’s rulers have made no efforts to conceal 
their disgust with the French measure. 

For their part, the anti-Franco Spaniards in exile 
view the Spanish activities in Morocco as an.attempt 
by the Franco regime to force France to take meas- 
ures against the Spanish refugees living on her ter- 
ritory. Spain and France feel themselves to be mu- 
tually aggrieved: the former, because of not having 
been ¢onsulted at the time of the deposition of the 
Sultan, and the latter minces no words in accusing 
Spain of acting as an adversary. 
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One must look for the truth in this situation, and 
the truth shows us the Spanish High Commissioner 
of Morocco publicly siding with the Moroccan na- 
tionalists of his zone, encouraging them in their ac- 
tivities, authorizing popular demonstrations that are 
hostile to France and taking every occasion to indi- 
cate, directly or by implication, the errors of French 
policy in Morocco. 

In Spanish political circles it is being insinuated 
that now that matters have gone so far, and in view 
of the French reactions, Spain would prefer not to 
appear to be so closely affiliated with the Moroccan 
nationalists. We believe, we are willing to believe, 
that Spain may not actually be helping them at the 
present time. For the possible consequences that might 
repercute on Spain herself, she would prefer to re- 
main at the margin of the serious period through 
which Morocco is passing. But, much as Spain might 
like to, it is now too late to put the breaks on move- 
ments that have been fostered for so long a time, by 
the same authorities as are in control today. 


It is a little late to try to evade a responsibility 
incurred by the terroristic activities of which the 
Spanish Zone has been accused, as well as by the 
official Spanish authorities in Morocco. 

Spain will be a focal point for latent disturbance 
as long as it is ruled by the irresponsible regime of 
the Franco dictatorship. 
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“THE MOST SENSATIONAL SPY 
STORY OF THE CENTURY....” 


The following paragraphs are quoted from a “Letter 
from Spain” entitled “MADRID IS BECOMING 
THE SPY CENTER OF THE WORLD,” appearing 
in the August 11 issue of the Swiss newspaper, La 
Nouvelle Revue of Lausanne. The article is signed by 
Alfred Straubhaar. 


“During this summer of 1955 all the secret services 
in Spain are trying to obtain the plans of the Ameri- 
can air and naval bases; but the document which is 
of particular interest is the detailed plan of installa- 
tions of the future atomic submarine base in La Rota. 

“In this connection the most sensational spy story 
of the century has taken place in Madrid. The CIA, 
having received reports from its Madrid agent con- 
cerning the disappearance of documents from the 
Embassy (U.S.), sent over its top secret agent. The 
latter arrived in Madrid just after the naval attaché 
had been the victim of an assault while carrying the 
famous top secret document. 


‘“‘Who was after the document? In Madrid, there 
is not much choice. ‘The Germans have re-organized 
a spy network and the Russians are very active. The 
Arab League and the French are occupied with “in- 
telligence.”’ 

“At about that time a young attaché arrived at 
the Embassy who fell in love with one of his col- 
leagues, a pretty married woman. During one of 
their outings, while her husband was in Washington 
making a report, the young attaché had to beat up 
a drunkard who had insulted the lady; he did it so 
thoroughly that the man was left for dead. 


“And then the blackmail began. The young at- 
taché was confronted by one Jo Sérine, who ordered 
him to turn over the famous document. Sérine was 
a German agent, who already had an accomplice in 
the Embassy. He knew that the document was still 
in the Embassy, the attack against the naval attaché 
having pulled a blank. 


“So now our young attaché, deprived of sleep, 
torn between the honor of the lady and the ruin of 
his career or espionage, decided to steal the docu- 
ment. But then he became overcome with remorse 
and refused to surrender it to the agent, one Yeso, 
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who awaited him in the Church of San José. How- 
ever as the attaché left the Church he was assaulted, 
and this time the document did change hands. 

“Then the young man got the taste for adventure 
and became determined to recover the document and, 
if possible, to arrest the gang. 

“Alas! There was not just one gang. Both Rus- 
sians and Germans were on the trail, and the young 
attaché became the victim and hero of numerous 
dealings between the two groups. Several times he al- 
most lost his life, and several times he was saved, be- 
cause behind the scenes the agent of the CIA was 
taking full advantage of this unexpected bait and was 
pulling the strings. This permitted him to destroy the 
German network in Madrid—for a while—and to 
clamp down on the Russian network. In reality, the 
secret agent had managed to hide the real document 
away in a safe place. Everybody had been running 
after the false one. 

“Tf one adds to this that the pretty mistress of the 
young attaché had worked for the Germans follow- 
ing an odious blackmail campaign, and that she 
ended by falling really in love with her young Romeo 
of an attaché, one will see that none of the elements 
of a good spy melodrama are lacking. The German 
secret service, fearing that this woman who was their 
spy would be discovered, had had the idea of forcing 
the young attaché to steal the documents which she 
had already indicated as being of interest. 

“All of this would have remained secret if indis- 
cretions had not been committed. An American news- 
paper offered 25 millions to the young attaché to 
tell his story; naturally he refused. 

‘““As an ending to the story, a few corpses were 
found in the villa of one Karéni, who lives a life 
of luxury in Madrid and who, incidentally, provides 
the supplies for the U.S. Embassy. This Karéni is, 
in reality, General von Kranem, who has re-organ- 
ized the German spy network in Madrid.” 


The correspondent, Mr. Straubhaar, ends the ac- 
count with the following comment: 


“‘Just because the West Germans belong to the At- 
lantic Pact does not mean that they have lessened 


‘ their spying activities on their allies.” 
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A Message from Spain’ 











"We greet with emotion those who, in order one day to defend liberty, 
await in exile where this same liberty is to be encountered. We can only 
say that we are made proud by the dignity of their waiting. 


"We also greet those of our generation who have been forced by 
the most criminal of abuses to remain away from their homeland. 


"To all of you, dear comrades, we wish to say that we are waiting 
for you here, that we may continue our history together; that we regard 
you as a reserve of precious experience; that we need you; that Spain 
is above the accident of politics, and is not responsible for your solitude 
and exile. 


"You may be certain that we know there are not two Spains, as a 
poisonous propaganda screams into emptiness. Some men lacking in 
either tradition or future have interrupted our history with brutal ma- 
terial force and have divided us; but they will always pass through us, 
like a river which is a stranger to the two banks of the same earth. 


"Today the regime, sickened by contempt, seems to be drowning 
in its own abstractions. Its political models dead, it only retains its in- 
heritance of a few empty words: New Order, Empire... . 


"One inseparable companion still remains for the dictator: the 
ridiculous; and something else, even more terrible: that ‘responsibility to 
history’ which he claimed, believing it still to be far away. 


"We wish to be reunited with you because we have nothing to lose 
in the downfall. We seek no other punishment for this stupid regime 
than that which it is preparing for itself through the failure of its own 
labors. 


"Soon it will have passed, like a bad dream... . 


Spain, July 1955 


* Excerpts from a message sent by the Youth of Spain to the JORNADAS 
EUROPEAS 1955, meetings of the Spanish youth in exile held on August 20 and 21 
in Toulouse, France, under the auspices of the Spanish Council of the European 
Movement. 

















late news 





Franco and U:S.S.R. 
Admitted to Inter- 
Parliamentary Union 


A meeting was held by the Inter- 
parliamentary. Union during August 
in Helsinki, Finland. In opening the 
meeting the President of the Union, 
Lord Stansgate, made some declar- 
ations about the objectives of the 
organization, emphasizing that it is 
not a political assembly, but, on the 
contrary, that it has always mani- 
fested its spirit of complete inde- 
pendence with relation to the gov- 
ernments of the different countries 
represented among its members, and 
expressing his desire that the As- 
sembly of the Union should be a 
union of peoples. 


The meeting was commented upon 
by the press of France and Switzer- 
land; we qudte some of the reports 
and comments: 


L’Aurore, French rightist daily, 
said: “For the first time the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the oldest or- 
ganization of international coopera- 
tion in thé world, has accepted par- 
liaments of one-party countries as 
members. Thus on the same day 
both Franco Spain and the Soviet 
Union have been admitted to the 
venerable institution, which up to 
now has interpreted the word ‘par- 
liament’ in strict accordance to its 
true meaning. 

“This decision was made after 
long discussions, but these did not 
take place during the sessions of the 
Assembly, but in the lobbies.” 

A report from AFP, reproduced 
in Le Journal de Genéve, among 
other newspapers, states: “The di- 
rective committee of the Interpar- 


IBERICA 


liamentary.Union has fourid,that the 
Soviet, Albanian and Liberian par- 
liamentary groups ‘are regularly con- 
stituted, and has decided that they 
should be permitted to. participate 
in the work of the conference. The 
same has been accorded to Spain, 
which had sent word that it had 
constituted a parliamentary group 
in its Cortes, under the chairman- 
ship of D. José de Lequerica.” 

The Spanish Republican Cortes 
in exile are members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Now the 
Union will face the problem of 
choosing between the representatives 
of the “Cortes” of Franco and the 
members of the Republican Parlia- 
ment, who were’ democratically 
elected by the Spanish people. The 
Executive Committee of the Union 
has the authority to decide as to 
which of two representations from 
the same country will continue as 
member of the Union. 





French Protest 
Radio Tetudn 


OPE, Sept. 5:—In a meeting held 
by the directional committee of the 
Social-Republican (Gaullist) Party, 
its chairman, General Chaban-Del- 
mas, former cabinet minister and 
Mayor of Bordeaux, emphasized the 
need to act against the propaganda 
of the Arab League countries. and 
of Radio Budapest and Radio Te- 
tuan, stating that if necessary France 
should not hesitate to. break.diplo- 
matic relations. 


The text of the motion approved 
said among other things: “The di- 
rective committee of the Social-Re- 
publicans reacts with indignation to 
the reprehensible attitude of the 
Arab League States, which by their 
propaganda, along with that of Ra- 
dio Budapest. and Radio Tetudn, 
together with their traffic in arms, 
have resulted in the most bloody 
anarchy in North Africa, and the 
opening of an abyss between Mus- 
sulman and European. 


“The Committee awaits strong 
action on the part.of the govern- 








ment, which may lead to a break in 
diplomatic relations.” = 

The meeting’ Was’ * attended by 
General Koenig, Minister of De- 
fense; M. Corniglion-Molinier, Min- 
ister of Public Works, and M. Sous- 
telle, Governor General of Algiers. 





British Sailor 
Killed in Spain 


A British seaman, George William 
Goodman, age 30, was shot to death 
in the prison of Santander on June 
7. News of. his death was not re- 
ceived: in’ England until several 
weeks later, when the newspaper 
News of the World received a hand- 
written letter signed by 14 of Good- 
man’s shipmates on the British ship 
Sarmiento, describing the incident 
and asking if anything had been 
done about it. The letter had been 
mailed from a port in Chile. 

Apparently Goodman and some 
other members of the Sarmiento’s 
crew landed in Santander on June 
1, and proceeded to celebrate their. 
arrival, That night Goodman was 
arrested for being drunk and for 
having “insulted General Franco,” 
inspite of the fact that he knew no 
Spanish. 

Goodman was imprisoned, but re- 
ceived no trial. Early in the morning 
of June 7 a prison sentinel saw him 
looking out of his cell window, and 
warned. him not to do so; but Good- 
man, not understanding, remained 
at the window. The guard allegedly 
repeated his warning three times, 
and then fired. Goodman was shot 
through the chest, and died shortly 
afterward. , 

This report was corroborated by 
the British Consul in Santander. 





American Cars | 
Defaced in Spain 


Madrid, Aug. 14: Various automo- 
biles belonging to members of the 
American Mission in Spain appeared 
today with the following — writ- 
ten on them in black 

“GO HOME TRAITOR AMER- 
ICANS” 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1955 
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